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VORLESUNGEN UEBER DEN BAU DER NERVOSEN CENTRAEORGANE DES 

MENSCHEN UND DER THIERE EUR Aerzte UND Studirende VON 

Prof. Dr. Ludwig Edinger. Fiinfte stark vermehrte Auflage. 

Leipzig, 1896. (Lectures oa the Structure of the Central Nervous 

System, etc. Fifth edition). 

The fifth edition of Edinger's now famous lectures on the structure 
of the brain and of the spinal cord in man and animals marks an ad¬ 
vanced stage in the evolution of a great work. Did we not know the 
author’s untiring energy, and the popularity of his book, we might 
suppose that the terminal stage had been reached. But further editions 
will be demanded and, judging by the character of the past issues, each 
one will be a distinct improvement upon its predecessors. The rapid 
progress made in this special department is due in no small degree to 
Edinger’s original researches. While he does not exhibit any undue 
haste in incorporating newly discovered facts with those that have be¬ 
come common property, he does not hesitate to introduce observations 
which bear the prima facie evidence of being correct. His own line 
of work makes Edinger an excellent critic of the labors of others and 
renders his book quite as authoritative as that other great German 
work, Kolliker’s Gewebelehre, is in the same and kindred fields. 

It has been the author’s special aim in this new edition to elucidate 
-the architecture of the central nervous system by a study of its various 
parts in the lower animals, and after showing the manner of develop¬ 
ment and the full-grown condition of the nervous system in the lower 
animal series, he leads up to a clear understanding of the complex nerv¬ 
ous system of man. 

Edinger’s lectures constitute, practically, a comparative anatomy 
and embryology of the nervous system. 

Part Il.of the present book contains the new and important chapters. 
In studying the lower vertebrate series, the author is able to discriminate 
between the fundamental and the accessory parts of each division of the 
central nervous system, and by the recurrence of fundamental tracts is 
able to prove the dependence of elementary functions upon those struc¬ 
tures which are present in an entire series, from the lowest to the high¬ 
est. The author’s method is well illustrated in the chapter on the con¬ 
struction (“Aufbiu”) of the spinal cord. He shows very clearly, by 
reference to the spinal cords of the lower vertebrates, how the posterior 
grey columns (they are not horns) result from the entrance into the 
cord of the sensory nerve fibres, and how the size of these columns is 
entirely proportionate to the number of fibres received into the cord. 
The anterior columns have a similar relation to the motor fibres and vary 
in closely related animals in proportion to the development of the ex¬ 
tremities. 

After discussing the parts which go to make the spinal cord an in¬ 
dependent centre, for such it is, even in higher vertebrates, the author 
traces the tracts connecting the spinal cord with other parts of the cen¬ 
tral nervous system—chiefly with the cerebellum, with the interbrain 
and the mid-brain. Each point is aptly illustrated and brought out in 
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Uhe author’s remarkably lucid style. In the twelve pages of Part II., 
devoted to the structure of the spinal cord, there is more rational infor¬ 
mation than in the lengthy topographical description of the older text 
books. Bach part of the brain is presented with equal care and with the 
same wealth of illustrations : but what may be expected from Edinger’s 
-comparative embryological method is exemplified best in the chapter on 
the diencephalon. And why should we not refer to this method of 
studying the central nervous system as the “ method of Bdinger ” ? It 
promises, in the near future, even better results than have been reached 
by the methods of Flechsig and of v. Gudden. 

Of Parts I. and III. the reviewer will say little, for they contain the 
main chapters of former editions, though much new matter and many 
new illustrations have been added. We note with regret a single omis¬ 
sion. The appendix to the fourth edition, on the newer methods to be 
used in researches on the structure of the central nervous system, should 
have been included in the fifth edition also, for the book in its present 
garb will act as a stimulus to earnest students who would welcome a 
concise chapter on ‘ ‘ technique.” The typographical work is beyond 
praise. 

We are informed that an English translation of the fifth edition is 
soon to appear. It is to be hoped that Dr. Vittum, who gave a very 
acceptable rendering of the first edition, will make the book worthy of 
the original. B a. 

Nothnagei/s specielle Pathoeogie usd Therapje. Die Ge- 

SCH'wiji.STE DES Gehirns von Piof. Dr. H. Oppenheim, in Berlin. 

Vienna, 1896. (Tumors of the Brain). 

Twenty years have passed since the publication of Ziemssen’s En¬ 
cyclopedia. During this score of years such remarkable progress has 
been made that there is every warrant for the issuance of this new 
work. Prof. Nothnagel has shown excellent judgment in “dividing 
parts but such judgment is dependent in the first instance upon an in¬ 
timate acquaintance with the entire medical literature of the day. It is 
unfortunate that similar works have been planned by men of inferior 
learning, who have been guilty of all sorts of absurdities in assign¬ 
ing subjects to men whose past experience was not such as to lend au¬ 
thority to their opinions. A more minute subdivision of subjec s than in 
.Ziemssen’s Encyclopaedia will makeNothnagels series a collection of most 
valuable monographs. Neurology has fared particularly well. Leyden 
and Goldscheider are at work on the diseases of the spinal Cord and 
medulla oblongata; Bernhardt has written a very exhaustive treatise on the 
peripheral nerves, Ewald one on myxoedema and kindred affections and 
Moebius on exophthalmic goitre. Krafft-Ebing has treated of dementia 
paralytica, and.Oppenheim has done excellent work in discussing syphilis 
of the nervous system and tumors of the brain. To the last-named mon¬ 
ograph we desire to call especial attention to-day, but we hope in the 
course of the next few months to do justice to some of the other mono¬ 
graphs in the series. 

Oppenheim has discussed tumors of the brain with great care. 
There is evidence everywhere of a thorough acquaintance with the Ger¬ 
man, French, English and American publications, and of a wide personal 
experience. We are glad to see that the author prefers a careful weigh¬ 
ing of results in a few and well-observed cases to the array of meaning¬ 
less statistics. This applies particularly to the discussion of the symptoma¬ 
tology and of the results of operative procedures. The author has adopted 
the plan of making general statements and of adding in parenthesis the 
names of those authors whose writings and opinions supply the evi¬ 
dence. By reference to the literature at the end of this volume 



